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primarily come through the universities from Italy — until the days 
of Jowett, through Oxford less than Cambridge. Is this the reason 
why Cambridge has produced more than her share of the modern 
English poets? 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 



THE RUNIC ROODS OF RUTHWELL AND BEWCASTLE, 
WITH A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CROSS AND CRUCI- 
FIX IN SCOTLAND, by James King Hewison. Pp. xii, 178. 
Glasgow: John Smith & Son, 1914. 

This is a well-printed quarto, containing nine chapters and three 
appendixes, in which the author traverses much of the ground 
occupied by my monograph, The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
Crosses (hereafter referred to as Date), published in 1912, and some 
of that occupied by my book. Some Accounts of the Bewcastle Cross 
between the Years 1607 and 1861 (referred to as Accounts), which 
has appeared since Dr. Hewison's. He follows me in rejecting 
the seventh century as the date of the two crosses, but his main 
thesis is that they were produced by St. Dunstan or under his 
direction, and therefore in the tenth century, instead of in the 
twelfth, as I had attempted to show. 

The titles of the chapters are: (I) Introductory — A Short His- 
tory of the Cross and Crucifix in Scotland; (II) Sites: Traditions: 
Emergence into History; (III) Descriptions of Ruthwell Cross and 
of Bewcastle Obelisk or Cross; (IV) The Inscriptions; (V) The 
Sculpture on both Monuments; (VI) Symbols and Doctrine; 
(VII) Early Art in Northumbria; (VIII) The Dates assignable to 
the Runic Roods; (IX) The Dream of the Rood. The appendixes 
are: (I) Place-Names— Ruthwell and Bewcastle; (II) The Mys- 
terious Cynewulf; (III) Anglian and Anglo-Danish Sculpture; 
(IV) Weight of the Monuments. The Index is unfortunately 
incomplete in its citations. 

The plates are numerous, and, for the most part, useful, 
though not always as clear as might be desired — a result due 
in part, perhaps, to the clouding involved in the half-tone 
process of reproduction. I append a list of the chief correspon- 
dences with my plates, which may be useful for comparison (Roman 
numbers for his, and my numbers in parenthesis. Date [Fig.] and 
Accounts [page] being indicated by D. and A.): I (D. 3, 15, 16, 17); 
IX. 1 (A. 130); IX. 2, 3 (A. 13, 14); X (D. 19; cf. 2, 20. 23); XI. 
I (A. 15); XI. 2 (A. 24); XII. 1, 2 (D. 3Z; A. 110, 71; cf. A. 37, 
124); XII. 4 (D. 22); XIII, XIV. c, XXIV. A (D. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8); 
XIV. b (D. 15, 16, 17); XIV. a, XXIV. A (D. 12, 13, 14); XIV. 
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d, XVI (D. 9, 10, 11); XV (D. 20; 13, 13a); XVII (D. 18); XVIII 
(D. 30, 31, 32); XIX, XXVII (D. 27, 28, 29); XX (D. 24, 25, 26); 
XXI. 3 (D. 2, 20, 21); XXIII. 1 (D. 24, 26); XXIV. B (D. 4, 12); 
XXV. 1 (D. 8); XXV. 2 (D. 12, 20); XXVI, XXVII (D. 24, 25, 
26); XXIX (D. 34, 35). The reconstruction of the Ruthwell 
Cross (PI. XXIV; cf. 38,^ 39) is not very convincing; only the most 
expert examination could decide even so much as whether decision 
were possible. No plate bears out, so far as I can see, the author's 
statement about the Nativity (119; cf. 34). In PL XXII, his 
readings of the runes from Mr. Montgomerie's photograph of the 
cast are often quite doubtful; and, except as a curiosity, one does 
not quite see the use of the plate in the light of his statement on 
page 152: "They [the runes] have not been decipherable for cen- 
turies." Among the most useful plates are the parallel figures of 
Christ (XV) and of the Baptist (XXV. 2). 

In so far as Dr. Hewison repudiates the theory of a seventh- 
century origin for the crosses, I am of course heartily at one with 
him. When he quotes an author not generally known, like Archi- 
bald (13) or Captain Riddell (172-3), we can only be grateful for 
these additions to our knowledge. His remarks on Acca's Cross 
(136) are acute, and his investigation of the Langbar stone (46, 47; 
XXIII. 2) is especially welcome. 

His chief originality, however, lies in his attempt to show that 
Dunstan was responsible for the erection of the two crosses. Even 
this is hardly original, for already in 1854 Maughan {Accounts, 
p. 35) had fancied that, by combining the last letter of the first 
line in the long Bewcastle inscription with a few of the first in the 
second line, he might "possibly obtain the word DUNSTANO"; 
but, as he was then inclined to place the cross after 1014, he rejected 
the idea, though he held that Dunstan might "without impropriety 
be classed among the contemporaries of that period." But, be 
that as it may, here is the conception which we are called upon to 
believe (142 ff.) — that Dunstan took part in the battle of Brun- 
anburh (A. D. 937), having been born {teste Symeon of Durham) 
in 919 (whereas all other authorities, ancient and modern, agree 
upon 924 or 925). Since, eight years after this battle. King 
Edmund gave all Cumbria to Malcolm, King of Scots, "on the 
condition that he should be his cooperator both on sea and on 
land," "this was the most favourable time for a peace-memorial"; 
accordingly, Hewison suggests that in 946, "or while St. Dunstan 
lived," the latter was instrumental in having the cross at Ruthwell 
erected, at or near the place (according to one theory) where the 
battle of Brunanburh was fought. Dunstan's abilities were ample 
for this task, and for writing the Song of Brunanburh (144, 168) — 
nay, The Dream of the Rood (92, 150), and all the poems of 
Cynewulf (168-9) — for was he not "poet, linguist, wizard, travel- 

' The author's pages will always be referred to in this way. 
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ler, mechanic, artist, sculptor, bell-founder, builder, musician, 
instrumentalist, preacher, priest, politician, premier, and primate 
of England" (145)? "Such a genius, associated with all his 
brilliant contemporaries of the Benedictine Order," was surely 
"able to found and design, perhaps also carve the finer present- 
ments on both monuments" (146). But, "if Dun- 

stan and his students at Glastonbury could not provide artistic 
craftsmen to raise such crosses," his chief scholar, ^thelwold, could. 
"Dunstan, as a designer, was a host in himself, able to paint and 
carve." "Dunstan's was a master mind obsessed with one great 
idea — the Cross." He "particularly favoured literature in its 
popular and vernacular character. Hence the inscription of an 
English poem on an English cross is a fact in keeping with the 
genius of the politic statesman" (149, 150). 

When Dr. Hewison calls Dunstan a poet (150, 168), he must 
be thinking of the distichs attributed to him by William of Malmes- 
bury (quoted below, page 299). Stubbs evidently overlooked these 
when he said {Memorials, p. cix) that "of Dunstan not a single 
literary monument survives" — unless, indeed, he considered them 
the coinage of a later time; however this be, they hardly suffice to 
estabhsh a literary reputation, and the same may be said of the 
distich which Stubbs cites {Memorials, pp. cix, cxi): 

Dunstanum memet clemens rogo, Christe, tuere 
Tenarias me non sinas sorbsisse procellas. 

As to Dunstan's artistry, it has been conjectured with some 
probability that he sketched his own figure and that of Christ in 
one Bodleian manuscript (138; Stubbs, Memorials of Saint Dunstan, 
pp. Ixxxv, cxi), and with no probability (103) that he drew the 
portrait of his own brother as a boy in another, the conclusion of 
Stubbs {op. cit., p. Ixxvii) being that perhaps Wulfric was not 
Dunstan's brother, and, if he was, that he was the elder, in which 
case Dunstan would hardly have executed his portrait as a lad. 
Apart from this one possibility, all that we know of Dunstan as an 
artist is contained in certain statements by his early biographers 
concerning his skill in calligraphy, music, metal-work, and the 
use of the graver. His harp-playing, and handwriting do not 
concern us here, but it is desirable to examine on what authority 
he has been called "mechanic, artist, sculptor, bell-founder" (145). 
This statement must repose upon the texts which I shall proceed 
to quote. His first biographer, writing about A. D. 1000, a dozen 
years after his death, says {Memorials, p. 20): "Artem scribendi 
necnon citharizandi pariterque pingendi peritiam diligenter excol- 
uit," and proceeds to tell of his painting the design for a stole, 
which was afterwards to be wrought with gold and precious stones- 
His next biographer, Adelard, has nothing to say on the subject- 
The third, Osbern, writing in the last decades of the eleventh 
century, describes Dunstan {Memorials, p. 79) as "manu aptus ad 
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omnia, posse facere picturam, litteras formare [so far like the first 
biographer], scalpello [v. I. sculpello] imprimere, ex auro, argento, 
asre, et ferro, quicquid liberet operari." He was, then, a worker in 
gold, silver, copper, and iron (cf. Osbern's reference to his iron- 
working. Memorials, p. 84); but he could also scalpello imprimere. 
Does this mean that he was a sculptor? Imprimere hardly suggests 
anything on the large scale; we might proceed to reason on what it 
did precisely mean, were it not that the fourth biographer, Eadmer, 
writing about 1120, gives us his interpretation, which excludes 
all thought of sculpture in sandstone. His words are {Memorials, 
pp. 169-170): "Peritia namque scribendi, pingendi, quicquid vellet 
in cera, ligno, vel osse sculpendi, et ex auro, a-rgento, ferro vel 
aere fabricandi [the text has -do], ita claruit ut a multis quam maxime 
admirationi habere tur." Here Stubbs punctuates pingendi quic- 
quid vellet, with a comma after vellet, but the correction is obvious. 
Dunstan's sculpture, then, was partly in wax; and here we are 
reminded of Miss Stokes's remark {Early Christian Art in Ireland, 
pp. 34-5) that the Irish monks, such as Dunstan studied with at 
Glastonbury, were not only proficient in music, painting, and 
carving, but also employed waxen tablets for writing, as well 
as parchment. Secondly, his sculpture was in wood. Thirdly, 
it was in bone or ivory. Fourthly, he wrought in gold, silver, iron, 
and copper, involving the use of the graver, as we have seen before. 
According to the Diet. Nat. Biog. (16.230): "Among Dunstan's 
mechanical works were two great bells that he made for the church 
of Abingdon {Chron. Monast. de Abingdon, i. 345), and crosses, 
censers, and various vestments that he made for Glastonbury." 
William of Malmesbury, his fifth biographer, expatiates on his skill 
in instrumental music {Memorials, p. 257), and speaks of the large 
bells, the organs, and the cast bronze water-vessel which Dunstan 
gave to Malmesbury, without asserting that any of them were the 
work of his hands {Memorials, pp. 301-2): "Mirae magnitudinis 

signa, organa in quorum circuitu 

hoc distichon litteris aereis affixit, 

Organa do sancto praesul Dunstanus Adhelmo; 
Perdat hie setemum qui vult hinc toUere regnum. 

De fulvo aere vas aquatile fusili opere, in quo scriptum erat cernere, 

Idriolam hanc fundi Dunstan mandaverat archi — 
Prsesul ut in templo sancto serviret Adlielmo." 

Here William expressly says that the bronze vessel was cast by 
Dunstan's orders. We see clearly, therefore, that, as late as 1120, 
there was no question of Dunstan's having been a statuary, or 
sculptor in stone, but only of his skill as a draughtsman or illumi- 
nator, his ability with respect to casting metals, and his practice 
of the arts which required the use of the stylus or graver. Accord- 
ingly, Stubbs adheres pretty closely to his authorities when he calls 
Dunstan "a scholar, an artist, a musician, a cunning craftsman." 
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In order to gain a clearer understanding of the arts in the period 
under consideration, we may consider the activity of Bernward of 
Hildesheim, whose life overlapped that of Dunstan. They resem- 
bled each other in many respects. Bernward was a bishop (993- 
1022); was the friend and counselor of Emperor Otto III; made a 
visit to Rome; founded churches and cloisters, succored the poor, 
made peace between man and man, promoted the manufacture of 
books, and was a craftsman, and a patron of craftsmen, in various 
arts. In the words of his biographer, Thangmar, who had been his 
teacher {Vita, chapters 6, 8: Man. Germ. Hist., Script. 4.760-2): 
"There was no art that he did not attempt, though he might not 

reach perfection in it He neglected neither painting, 

nor sculpture, nor the arts of goldsmithry and gem-setting, nor 

anything choice which he could excogitate in such arts 

He adorned with exquisite and brilliant painting the walls and 

ceiling of his church He made evangeliaries which 

gleamed with gold and precious stones, and censers of extraordinary 
weight and value; moreover, he constructed with marvelous 

industry various chahces Besides, he hung in the 

churchacrownof marvelous size, shining with silver and gold. . . 
. . Outside the walls he built a splendid chapel in honor of the life- 
giving cross, and placed there a fragment of it, a present from his 
imperial master. Otto III, set in blazing gems and the purest gold." 

A modern authority, Molinier (Michel, Hist, de I'Art 1.854-5), 
tells us that we have no reason to conclude that Bernward worked 
with his own hands, but that among well-known productions of 
his school are bronzes, candelabra, fonts, doors, and jewelry. 
The result corresponds with what we have seen in the case of 
Dunstan. Both bishops fostered the arts rather than practised 
them, and the arts that they fostered were the minor ones, chiefly 
goldsmithry and calligraphy, with some bronze-casting, and, in 
the case of Bernward, mosaic and wall-painting. No piece of 
sculpture in stone has ever been attributed to Bernward, and the 
carvings on Bernward's tomb are of the rudest description (Rivoira, 
Lomb. Arch. 2.310). Now, if Bernward, the founder of a cele- 
brated school of art, who, a dozen years after Dunstan's death, 
had enjoyed the advantage of residing for six weeks at Rome as 
the guest of Otto III, has never had a single piece of stone-carving 
ascribed to him, what are we to think of the probability that two 
large and elaborate monuments were sculptured by Dunstan, or 
under his supervision? Moreover, any one who wishes to convince 
himself that the artist who delineated the Christ of Plate V, Fig. 
5 (cf. Hickes, Thesaurus: Gram. Anglo-Saxon, opp. p. 144) could 
not have sculptured our crosses, has only to compare it with 
Hewison's, Plates XIII and XV, or my Fig. 6 (cf. Figs. 13 and 20). 

Dr. Hewison lauds the crosses in extravagant terms — "super- 
latively lovely art" (91), "the superexcellence of the sculpture 
and the refinement of the execution of the high-toned themes 
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portrayed," etc. (140; cf. 10, 38, 77, 87, 88, 91). Similarly, we are 
told of Dunstan (forgetting Alfred at least) that, "possessed of an 
extraordinary genius, he was the greatest Saxon before the Con- 
quest" (144); cf. "the greatest events in the early history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race took place in the tenth century" (153). 

It is this tenth century to which he refers the erection of our 
crosses (142-3); yet Symeon of Durham's characterization of 
Malcolm (142) is the author's refutation, and to this we may 
add various passages from Green's Conquest of England (New York, 
1884); thus (p. 330): " Northumbria, indeed, remained without 
a monastic house to the verge of the Conquest"; and, again (pp. 447- 
9): "The old anarchy had deepened with the settlement of the 

Danes The rude violence of their life was unchecked 

even by religion Since the conquest of the north by 

the Danes not a single monastery of any historic importance sur- 
vived in the land once thronged by religious houses" (cf. 152). 

Our author maintains (146) that "King David had no reason, 
as far as is discoverable, for adorning the waste places of his realm 
with roods"; and he explicitly rejects the theory that the "crosses 
are examples of David's method and practice of Christianizing 
his Cumbrian dominion" (147). Yet, in his very first chapter, 
where he is dealing with early conditions in Scotland, he says 
(5): "Crosses, plain and ornate, were erected everywhere — at 
preaching sites, on the arrival of the missionary; in the church, 
to symbolize the Divine Founder; on the church and in the church- 
yard, to declare their sacred character; in the market-place, to draw 
the wondering eye where business was associated with religion," 
etc. Would Dr. Hewison, then, be prepared to maintain that 
Bewcastle and Ruthwell may not have been preaching-sites, 
supposing there were no churches there when the crosses were 
erected? Might not Bewcastle Cross — and Ruthwell Cross too, 
if it were originally erected out of doors — have served in early 
times, whatever their original object, the purpose of a market- 
cross? In Small's Scottish Market Crosses (Stirling, 1900), which 
Dr. Hewison himself quotes, we find (Introduction, p. ii): "There 
is every reason to believe that the Market Cross as an institution 
had its beginning in the Cross Ecclesiastical, originally the sign of 
the consecration of special districts in the early days of the Christian 
missionaries in Scotland, who, in token of their message to the 
pagan people, erected in their midst the visible ensign of the Chris- 
tian faith. Saint Kentigern, a legend relates, erected many noble 
crosses [cf. Date, p. 112], and that set up by him at Glasgow was 
said to be of immense size, requiring the combined strength of many 
men and machines." And again (pp. iii-iv): "Where the Cross 
Ecclesiastic was found in the centre of a town or village, it would 
serve for both purposes — the religious and the civic. . . . 
Not a few of the earliest forms of the Market Cross, bearing the 
true ecclesiastical character, and dating back to mediaeval times, 
still survive It is not surprising to find as early as 
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the time of William the Lyon (1165-1214) the Market Cross referred 
to as an already existing institution. In the 40th assise of that 
reign it is provided that "all merchandises salbe presentit at the 
mercat and mercat croce of burghis." Indeed, it is probable that 
crosses were sometimes erected, and churches built, on ground 
that previously had served for civil purposes. Thus Green says 
{Conquest of England, pp. 14-15): "The village church seems often 
to have been built on the very mound that had served till then 

for the gatherings of the tunsfolk The church thus 

became the centre of village life; it was at the church door as in 
the moot, that 'banns' were proclaimed, marriages or bargains 
made; even the 'fair,' or market, was held in the churchyard." 
In the light of the Bewcastle Cross, another statement is significant 
(Small, p. xi): "The dial also forms a very suitable and useful 
adjunct to the Market Cross, and we find it occurs in a great 
many instances and combinations. It is prominent in Inver- 

keithng, an early — if not, for reasons already given, 

the earliest — example of the dial in this situation." 

Dr. Hewison himself tells us (148) of the market-cross at Ruthwell 
in 1509, and no one can say how long it had existed at that time 
(cf. Date, pp. 136 fif.). It is certain that there was a church at 
Ruthwell in 1275, and it would not have been surprising had there 
been a market as early, seeing that four years later, in 1279, per- 
mission was obtained for a fair and market to be held at Bew- 
castle {Date, p. 99). If the Ruthwell Cross was then safely housed 
in the church, of course it could not have served as a market- 
cross, but that at Bewcastle may easily have done so, for it is clear 
that Bewcastle church — and therefore the parish — was of more 
consequence in the earlier centuries than in the later. No one 
would think of holding a fair and market there now, but, according 
to Hutchinson in 1794 {Hist. Cumb. 1. 78): "Bewcastle seems to 
have anciently been an extensive town, by the scites and ruins of 
houses, which yet remain From its vicinity to Scot- 
land, it was continually subject to the spoils of war. In 1298, 

this territory suffered greatly In the expeditions of 

Robert Brus and Edward Brus, Gilsland was the particular mark 
of their fury. In 1333, Lord Douglas made great ravages here, 
and in the 19th year of King Edward III, the country was pillaged 
and destroyed." The church-living was valued in 1291-2 at 
£19; in 1318 (after some of the Scotch devastations) there was not 
enough to pay a chaplain^; and in 1546 it was worth £2 in peace, 
and nothing in war {Date, p. 99; Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 79). It 

'^ In a mandate of Bishop Halton, of Carlisle (Dec. 23, 1302), Bewcastle (Bothe- 
castre) is mentioned in a list of parishes which, because they had been totally 
destroyed and burned, and were then in course of being repeatedly ravaged by 
the daily (quotidianas) inroads of the Scots, were unable to pay any tithe what- 
ever, even the smallest (Raine, Hist. Papers and Letters from the Northern Regis- 
ters, p. 262). For 1385, see Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, p. 286. 
ct. Froissart, ed. Lettenhove, 10. 390-7. 
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may be noted, by the way, that Hutchinson, p. 79, contrary to 
Hewison (10), speaks of it as dedicated to St. Mary, though he is 
aware that Nicolson and Burn, 1777, regard it as dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert; Maughan agrees with Hutchinson {Accounts, p. 32). 

As for the preservation of market-crosses in the wholesale de- 
struction of religious objects at the Reformation, the author him- 
self tells us (8): "Market crosses, probably defaced, were allowed 
to stand." Does not this circumstance perhaps throw light upon 
the condition of the Bewcastle Cross to-day? 

Dr. Hewison must have quite overlooked the views of Colling- 
wood and Prescott (Date, pp. 97-8), in order to be able to invent the 
extraordinary etymologies for "Bewcastle," in which "Bew-" 
is successively bu, a dwelling; Buu, "a terrible Danish admiral in 
the tenth century"; and bot, a beacon (166). Moreover, bu (or 
bo, which he asserts to be Gothic) suggests to him French beau, 
and so " the Bo- or Bu-ceaster of the Northmen had an easy trans- 
ference into the Norman-French tongue, when it became a beau 
chastel, a fine castle." All this in face of the fact that Bewe- 
does not appear till 1488, and that the earher forms are Buthe- 
(1249), Bothe- (1294, 1302, 1357-8, 1401), etc. 

Not less remarkable is his dealing with the name Ruthwell. 
I had shown (Date, pp. 137 ff.) that the earliest known form was 
probably Ryvel (ca. 1329; also 1438, 1454, 1474), and that other 
early spellings were Ryvale (1411), Revel (1494, 1529, 1690, 
1697, 1704), Ruvell (1546). Ruthwall is not found till 1642 (13; 
but this may well be an error for Ruthwell), Rothwald till 1690, 
Ruthwell till 1703 (Jonas, Icel. Gram., p. 5), Ruthvel till 1726, 
Ruthwald till 1755. Other modern forms are St. Ruel's (1697), 
St. Ruth's' (1695; see Hewison, p. 15). Dr. Hewison adduces still 
other forms (164): (from Acta Pari. Scot. A. D. 1509, 2.274-5) 
Rubale(tenement), Ruvale (once). He might have added, from 
the same pages, Ruwell, Ruvel, Ruvale (twice). Then he quotes 
(from Acta Pari. Scot. 8.77) Ruthvell (1672); but this occurs four 
times there, not merely once. Ruthwall is explained as Ruthce 
Vallum in Walter Macfarlane's Geographical Collections (Edin- 
burgh, 1908) 3.189 (by Dr. George Archibald, ca. 1700). From 
all this, and from the fact that the modern pronunciation is Rivvel,* 
it must be evident that the authentic form is something like Ryvel, 
which, tending toward Ruvell, gets, through analogy or an effort 
at interpretation, such spellings as Ruthvel (1), Ruthwell, Ruthwall, 
Ruthwald, etc. Perhaps this analogy was favored by the pro- 
nunciation of Ruthven: readers of Scott will remember, in Waverley 
(chapter 51), the "pedler called Ruthven: Ruffin, or Rivane." 
The learned men of the later centuries may have reasoned thus: 

^ Bishop Nicolson knew also (letter to Thoresby of Feb. 25, 169|) of a St. 
Ruth's Church in Wauchopdale, fifteen or twenty miles from Ruthwell, 

* Referring to Date, p. 140. I found last summer (June 9, 1914) that the local 
pronunciation at Rievaulx Abbey is Rivvis, not Rivers. 
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If Rivane (otherwise Ruffin) may be spelled Ruthven, why should 
not Ryvel (otherwise Ruvell) be spelled Ruthvell? Ruthwell 
would then simulate derivation from "well," Ruthwald be assimi- 
lated to Mousewald, Tinwald, etc., the names of neighboring 
parishes {Date, p. 141) — and Ruthwould become Rood or St. 
Ruth. 

Dr. Hewison is acquainted with the successive forms of the word, 
or most of them (164), but he rejects the above interpretation. 
Choosing not the forms of the first three hundred years, none of 
which have tk or d, he fixes upon a quite isolated form, Rothwald 
(1690), as the field for his German etymology. Since German 
roth [but properly ro/] means "red," and since German wald means 
"wood, forest," he concludes that, as there is in the parish "a 
patch of very hoary, venerable pines, of nature's planting," the 
name of Rothwald is derived from the fact that "in the setting 
sun these red-barked stems and branches were flushed with bars 
of glowing crimson," until "the forest became a red wood (roth- 
wald), no less magical than in autumn, when their companion oaks 
lent their ruddy foliage to complete the charm of the scene." Yet 
he knows that the name of the parish is not German; he cites the 
Old English word read; and he is certainly aware that, if the name 
means "red wood," the early form of it must have contained the 
letter e in the first syllable (Readweald, -wald; later, Redwald, 
-wold). How, then, from Redwald could he get Rothwald, and 
how from either of them could he obtain the pronunciation Rivvel? 

But the general carelessness and lack of scholarship shown in 
this work would discredit it, in any case. There is a lack of perfect 
scrupulousness in acknowledging his specific debts to his pre- 
decessors — to Miss Stokes, Lethaby, G. B. Brown, Champneys, and 
others. There is repetition in the book (e. g. the arms of Kirk- 
cudbright, 43, 118); much that is irrelevant (thus, for example, the 
long paragraphs on 86, 87, and the biographies, 71-74); and some 
patent absurdities, such as the assumption that the Cadmo or 
Cadmon who witnessed two charters (in 946 and 949) might 
"indicate an oriental, Alexandrian, peregrine sculptor who found 
a position in the brilliant staff of St. Dunstan, and left proof of 
his practical art, if not his name, on the Rood of Ruthwell" (138; 
cf. 61, 103); or that Scott's line {Lady of the Lake 5.12; cf. 1.6; 
4.17), "Of Bochastle the mouldering lines," refers to our Bew- 
castle (which Scott has in Guy Mannering and in Bridal of Trier- 
main 3.1) instead of to the Roman intrenchments a mile west of 
Callander (see Sinclair, Stat. Account of Scotland 11.607-8; New 
Stat. Ace. 10.354). There are contradictions, as where he enu- 
merates the contents of the Vercelli Book differently (57, 167), 
gives Taylor's readings differently (66, 68), or calls the figure 
usually interpreted as John the Baptist bearing the Agnus Dei 
(43), St. Cuthbert with the head of Oswald, while elsewhere refer- 
ring to the nimbused lamb's head (118), etc. 
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The author's mistakes in transcription are too numerous to 
give in detail. Certain pages abound in errors: thus, page 21 
(1. 28) "Beau-" for "Beu-"; (1. 29) "plane" for "haud plane"; 
(1. 30) " deprivationem" for "depravationem." He has failed to 
note such a fact as that, according to a recent investigator (Macal- 
ister, in Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, Cam- 
bridge, 1913, p. 305), the Lindisfarne Gospels are probably not to 
be dated about 700 (83, 127), but about 830. He insists on the 
ecclesiastical character of the garments worn by certain figures 
on the crosses {33, 37, 42, 43, 117; cf. 35), though Joseph Braun, 
whom he elsewhere cites (116, 117), and who is perhaps the first 
authority in the world on ecclesiastical vestments, wrote me a 
year or so ago with regard to the Christ of the Anointing and the 
Christ Blessing, that there is no possibility of the garments being 
liturgical. In his endeavor to find an original for the falconer, 
he combines men of four (possibly five) distinct ranks — perhaps 
half a dozen individuals.' 

Dr. Hewison has involuntarily suggested a rather cogent proof 
for the lateness of the crosses. He animadverts (64, 65) upon the 
"unpardonable form of spelling" of Jesus Christ — Gessus Kristtus — 
on the Bewcastle Cross; "this most unusual spelling," he says, 
"renders it [what?] suspect." Upon this, he proceeds to refer to 
"Seroux d'Agincourt, in History of Art by its Monuments, Lond., 
1847, ii., taf. xxi. fig. 13," which, as he says, "shows a crucifixion 
with GESUS on cross-head in front of altar given by Pope Celestin 
in 1144 to the Cathedral, Citta di Castello, in Umbria" (cf. Michel, 
Hist, de I'Art P. 671). Now if he had consulted Maughan's 
Memoir at this point, he would have found the following {Accounts, 
p. 67): "We may presume that the Italian mode of spelling the 
word 'Gessus' with a G was in use from an early period." Why not, 
then, assume that the Northern spellings come from the Italian, 
and conclude that the Bewcastle Cross was erected subsequent to 
1144 (unless an earlier date for Italian "Gesus" can be found), 
and that Italian workmen were concerned in the execution? What 
more plausible hypothesis could he form to account for the runic 
spellings of the North? 

As there is much discussion about the date of our crosses, without 
a general agreement concerning the principles to be observed, I 
venture to suggest for consideration a few such principles. They 
are these. So far as the archaeological element is concerned, these 

« Of those that he cites (Birch, Cart. Sax. 2.472, 473, 554, 576, 581, 594, 600; 
3.31, 37, 99, 155), the various ranks are these: prince (princeps), thane {minister), 
Icnight (miles), huntsman (venalor), and footman (pedisequus), besides one who 
is called both thane and Icnight. He does not hesitate (167 ff.) to identify 
Cynewulf, whose poetic activity is placed by practically every authority in the 
eighth century, with Dunstan, who died in 988; and similarly he makes the name 
Kyniburg, "the royal-borough, the-head-borough, or the-war-borough" (75; 70, 
152, 166), signify Bewcastle, as Maughan had done in 1854. 
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crosses must be dated by ecclesiastical stone-sculpture whose 
approximate period is beyond reasonable doubt. They must be 
dated by stone-sculpture, because the minor arts, with which 
comparison has frequently been made, flourished before the age 
of mediaeval stone-sculpture in northwestern Europe; and since 
the crosses, taken together, are predominantly ecclesiastical, they 
should be considered in relation to approximately contemporary 
specimens of that class. It is not sufficient to show that forms 
resembling these are to be found at a given period on ivories 
(cf. 114, 120, 90), or in manuscripts, or incised in wood. It is not 
sufficient to assume that a given person might have desired to erect 
such a monument in order to commemorate some other person, 
or to glorify himself. It is not sufficient to show that the 
monument in question bears a particular name, because (1) there 
may be various persons of this name, (2) a person may be com- 
memorated by a monument of much later date. On the latter 
point (for the former, cf. p. 305) I have already quoted J. Romilly 
Allen {Date, p. Ill): "The cross in Kells churchyard is inscribed 

'Patricii et Columbae Crux,' and since neither of 

the saints here mentioned were buried at Kells, and the character 
of the ornamentation of the cross shows it to belong to the ninth 
century, it is clear that the monument is commemorative." It is 
not sufficient to show that work of the same general character was, 
or had been, produced in some other part of the world, and hence 
to deduce that the authors of such work executed our crosses, if 
there is no possibility that these authors could have been in England 
at the time designated, or, being in England, have been at the 
disposition of the person desiring to erect the crosses, or have 
been able to receive orders from him in a tongue which they could 
understand. It is not sufficient to arrange any number of monu- 
ments in a series, and assign to our crosses their place in the 
series, if no member of the series can be approximately dated — not 
by conjecture, but by convincing evidence. It would not be 
sufficient to show that verses on the Ruthwell Cross originated 
in a certain period, and thence to infer that this was the 
date of the cross, unless it could be proved that such verses 
could not have been copied with more or less correctness at 
a later date, either from a manuscript or from some preceding 
lapidary inscription (cf. Date, pp. 30-32). Finally, one kind of 
evidence must not be pressed, and all the rest ignored; but every- 
thing must be shown to point to the same general conclusion. 
I should not insist upon these rather self-evident truths if they had 
not been repeatedly ignored by conspicuous writers on the subject 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



